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A Testimony of Stanford Quarterly Meeting, 


concerning our beloved friend, THOMAS 


Wriaat, deceased. 


Feeling deeply sensible of the loss we have 
sustained in the removal, by death, of our be- 
loved friend, Thomas Wright, we feel our minds 
drawn to prepare a brief memorial concerning 
him. 

He was the son of William and Eleanor 
Wright, and was born in Sheffield, England, on 
the twenty-fourth of Ninth month, 1778. 

By the death of his mother during his in- 
fancy, he was early deprived of the benefit of 
her maternal care; but he was blessed-in the 
love of a father, who was concerned for the 
spiritual welfare of his child, and who labored 
to instil into his mind a love for the principles 
of truth. In his youth he was much interested 
in the writings of early Friends, and his feelings 
were deeply touched with the account of their 
faithfulness and sufferings. The very peculiari- 
ties for which they suffered were endeared to 
his youthful mind ; and as he advanced to man- 
hood, his judgment being convinced of their 
propriety, he was in no after time willing to 
sacrifice them to the inclination or convenience 
of the world. At one time, in order to gratify 
some youthful vanity, he procured an article of 
dress which he knew would not be approved by 
his father. Being ashamed to wear it for the first 
time at the meeting where his father sat as an 
elder, he walked some distance to a meeting in 
a neighboring village. His father, hearing of 
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the circumstance, called his son to him the 
next day, and pleaded so successfully, that the 
newly-acquired article was willingly cast aside, 
and never again coveted. This simple act of 
filial obedience was often remembered by him 
in after years, with much satisfaction. He 
would repeat to his children, “ I place no un- 
due importance on plainness of dress, but it was 
a hedge around my own youth, for which I have 
since had reason to be thankful, and knowing 
its good service, I regret when I see it trampled 
down by the young.” 


In the year 1804, when about twenty-six 
years of age, he came to America; and in the 
course of years his attachment to the country of 
his adoption was increased by his marriage, and 
a final determination to settle here. 


He entered into mercantile business in the 
city of New York, which he conducted with the 
highest reputation for probity and integrity. 
Those who remain of his associates there, will 
remember how well and deservedly he was be- 
loved. One who at that period was associated 
with him in commercial intercourse, though 
afterward far removed from him, and a zealous 
professor of a different religious sect, has, since 
his death, borne a beautiful testimony to the 
great influence for good that his society and 
example had upon his mind in the period of 
his own early manhood: an influence to the 
good effects of which he confesses even now in 
declining years. 

In the summer of 1822, he retired from mer- 
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cantile business, and removed to the country, 
within the limits of Hudson Monthly Meeting, 
where he continued to reside until his death ; 
many times remarking, when urged to remove 
from there, he believed it was the place for him, 
though not altogether so congenial a one as he 
could have chosen. 

He was deeply interested in the welfare of 
our religious Society in this country; yet he 
ever retained a warm attachment for the friends 
and associations of his early life. The separa- 
tion which occurred some years since, which 
severed the ties of friendship with many, was 

articularly affecting to him, on account of his 
Enelish relatives. He knew that the reports 
which were spread, would occasion great anxiety 
on his account to friends who were dear to him. 
But feeling, as he oftentimes remarked, that he 
had chosen in accordance with the dictates of 
Truth on his own mind, confirmed by the edu- 
cation of his youth, and his knowledge of the 
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quently bore a strong testimony against those 
whose labors were designed to undervalue those 
precious writings. He was one among those 
who are the advocates and supporters of the 
good order and discipline of our Society. 

In the summer of 1845 he was attacked with 
an illness that alarmed his family and physi- 
cian; but his own mind was calm, and his 
cheerfulness unabated. He ever had the hn- 
mility of heart that shrank from dwelling in 
conversation on his own experience, and he 
would frequently remark : “ I fear we may talk 
religious impressions quite away: religion is a 
work between every individual soul and its God; 
let us then be careful of expression, lest we say 
too much.” From this illness he never quite 
recovered. Though able to go out again, and 
to enjoy the society of his friends, his strength 
was failing, and his interest in temporal affairs 
appeared nearly at anend. Yet the current of 
his feelings flowed as warmly as ever, and he 


principles professed by early Friends, he left it | was desirous, in the autumn of 1846, to pay a 
to time and circumstances to vindicate himself visit to some distant friends, remarking: “ It 
and his opinions. This anxiety on his account | will be for the last time.” On his return, how- 


was diminished by subsequent intercourse and | ever, his family were much encouraged ; and 
correspondence with his friends; and a visit to | finding such remarks were painful to them, he 
his native land, some years afterward, fully re- | refrained from referring to what he knew was 
moved any lingering fear from their minds as| near; simply at times repeating, when plans 


to his spiritual welfare ; and led many to remark 
how wrongfully they had judged him. 
Our dear deceased friend wasa good example 


in moderation and uprightness. He was a man 
of much benevolence and kindness of feeling, 
combined with firmness and decision of charac- 
ter; and being of sound judgment and a dis- 
criminating mind, he was qualified, by a close 
attention to the pointings of Truth, for exten- 
sive usefulness in the affairs of the church. He 
filled many important appointments, and for 
several of the last years of his life he held the 
weighty and responsible station of Clerk to the 
Yearly Meeting of New York, the duties of 
which he most faithfully and impartially per- 
formed, much to the satisfaction of the meeting. 
He was constant in the attendance of our Meet- 
ings for Worship and Discipline, and was care- 
ful that his family should enjoy the same privi- 
leges. He was frequently led to caution Friends 
against the entanglements and baneful effects of 
mingling in the political associations of the 
world. 

On his farm and with his family, the remain- 
ing years of his life passed quietly away; and 
having always a great interest in reading, he 
found ample occupation for his leisure hours. 
While every instructive volume was welcome at 
his fireside, he was at all times careful to give 
the Scriptures of Truth the first place—fre- 
quently collecting the various members of his 
household, and after a time of solid silence, 


reading such portions of that inspired volume ' 


as were adapted to their condition ; and he fre- 


were laid for the future, wherein he was con- 
cerned : 


‘*T hear a voice ye cannot hear ; 
It says I may not stay; 

I see a hand ye cannot see ; 
It beckons me away.” 


And while his feelings oft-times found voice in 
the beautiful language of Scripture, he could 
experimentally adopt the words of Simeon: 
“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
He was confined but a few days to his bed, dur- 
ing which time his bodily sufferings were great, 
but his mind remained unclouded and his faith 
firm. On his wife’s remarking his sufferings 
were great, but he bore them patiently, he re- 
plied, “I fear not quite patiently ; boast not, 
love, thou knowest we are commanded not to 
boast ;” and on being asked whether any thing 
was in his way, he answered, “I believe not, 
and T lean upon an arm of mercy.” As the 
| year drew to a close, so also did the earthly pil- 
grimage of this redeemed servant. The days of 
his life were numbered: the spring-time had 
produced its blossoms, and succeeding seasons 
their fruit: the harvest was garnered: the la- 
borer’s release was near; and at this expiring 
period of time, the thirty-first of Twelfth month, 
1846, the spirit took its departure, and we 
doubt not entered into the joys of its Lord. 


———————<0 


The Past is the beacon of the wise, and marks 
the rocks to be avoided. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SARAH G. RICH. 
(Concluded from page 99.) 


Second mo. 5, 1857.—Again have years 
passed since my diary has been added unto— 
artly from the reason before assigned, and part- 
y from feeling it to be too great a tax upon my 
little strength. The renewal of an attempt to 
record my thoughts from day to day has arisen 
from my dear little cousin, M. W. F., presenting 
me with a pocket diary, by which I was re- 
minded that it had been a long time since I had 
made a record of any kind. I desire, however, 
not to continue it, if, as on former occasions, it 
it should seem to run intolifelessness. My first 
entry may truly be a surprise, that this day or 
this year has been seen by me. Such has been 
the will of unerring Wisdom, and however try- 
ing it may be to the suffering body to be so long 
detained but to suffer more with each succeed- 
ing year, yet I desire humbly to submit; but 
Oh! how does the soul long for a state of pre- 
paration and a happy release. May “ patience 
have its perfect work.” May I not shrink from 
a faithful record of the almost daily evidences 
of my many frailties—and may this record of my 
shortcomings stimulate me to a strict watch 
over every thought, word and deed. Only through 
thy aid, Oh! Father, can I hope for any advance; 


be pleased to strengthen every feeble effort. 
Fresh desires arise that with each day’s return 
the heart may seek after a nearer union and 
communion of spirit with Thee. * 

9.—Another day has dawned upon us; may it 
be one to be remembered from a closer dwelling 


with the Divine Spirit. Evening—with sweet 
gratitude, may I say that the mind has been 
centered more than on many former occasions; 
may praises ascend for the blessing. 


11.—Passed a suffering night—an affection of 
the chest, either cold or erysipelas. My dear 
sister very sick, by which 1 find how much my 
comfort depends upon her health and ability to 
wait upon me. Qh! may I ever number her 
being granted me among my greatest blessings, 
and my heart return thanks therefor! 

12.—The soul’s enemy has made great in- 
roads upon my peace. Gave way too much to 
my besetting sin, viz., a lack of patient forbear- 
ance. May each instance of the kind ever tend 
to my humiliation, enabling me to see there is 
no security for me except as I keep near the 
source of strength. 

15.—Another Sabbath. More than usually has 
my mind been impressed with the inscrutable- 
ness of the Divine Will; that so many seasons 
Should roll around and I remain a suffering in- 
valid—a useless feeble one—a cumberer of the 
earth. May all this be a lesson of instruction to 
me, and not only to me but to all who look upon 
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| for them, the future being in wisdom hidden 


from us. My Father! only be pleased that all 
may redound to Thy praise, Oh! Thou who 
doeth all things well! 

19.—Last evening had an attack sosevere that 
for a time it seemed almost impossible to endure 
it, but He who knows what is best for us*saw 
proper to arrest its violence and leave me still 
longer to suffer. 

22.—Passed another very suffering night.— 
How long, Oh! how long, must this be! 

Third mo. 8.—Two weeks since aught has 
been added to my diary, and now nothing but 
poverty of spirit can justly be my theme. May 
I learn wisdom from the deep poverty and close 
rm, oer has been my portion, and be able 
to say, Lord here am I, do with me as unto Thee 
seemeth good, but if my trials arise from a will 
unsubjected to Thine, spare not I pray Thee till 
all is laid at thy feet. 

22.—Two weeks more of great physical suf- 
fering and still greater suffering of spirit, but 
the latter the past few days, to my humbling ad- 
miration, has passed away and left me with re- 
newed hope, that though sorrow and affliction 
are to be my portion here, there awaits for me 
a joy beyond the tomb—a joy which shall wipe 
from the remembrance all former trials, and en- 
able the soul to ascribe all praise to Him, who 
is a God and Father of love and mercy. 

Sympathy for the afflicted prompted P. H. J. 
to visit me yesterday. Though an entire 
stranger, such she did not feel to me, but rather 
one of the band who are so knit together, that 
while the faces may be unknown to each other, the 
spirits are as epistles written upon the heart. 
Within a few days several friends, beside the 
one just mentioned, have been moved by sym- 
pathy to visit me in my long suffering, among 
them as especially occurring to my mind is L. M., 
who after a longer absence than usual came and 
passed an hour or two very sweetly. Her ex- 
ample to me appears to be that of a true Christian, 
the reward, for which she is reaping to a great 
degree even in this life. 

23.—A day of gloom within and without, may 
the internal cause be searched as with a lighted 
candle, and if it proceeds from a will unsubject- 
ed, may the soul dwell low till the candle of the - 
Lord shines around my path proving a light to 
my feet. 

Great poverty is my portion and the watch 
not sufficiently maintained. Wilt Thou, Oh! 
Father! be pleased to create within me’a clean 
heart and renew within me a right understand- 
ing, or else woe is me, I am undone. So truly 
doth my soul feel. 

29.—Another week numbered with the past; 
would that I could feel there had been the ad- 
vance I desire. Although thus jealous of my- 
self, I am bound to say that a prayerful 


me; for truly no one can know what is in store | watchful spirit has been the clothing of my 
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mind the past week; and every hour of my life 
shows the absolute need there is for dwelling 
upon the watchtower, for one moment’s negli- 
gence may and often does plunge us into sorrow. 

This day I have read an account of a greater 
sufferer even than I, and yet she maintained 
the greatest devotion for and submission to the 
great Dispenser of events. May every such 
case prove a living example to me, for although 
our attainments may be very different, still the 
peculiar feelings and trials, and also the privi- 
leges of the invalid, produce an experience and 
call for the language and aspirations known and 
comprehended fully only by those who have 
drunk of the same cup, and been baptised with 
the same baptism. So that while lamenting 
how very far I am from having arrived to what 
she attained, yet to many, very many of her 
expressions I could say Amen. My spirit, as 
hers, has again and again been, as it were, cast 
into the furnace, heated indeed. hotter than it 
is wont. She doubtless escaped from thence 
without the smell of fire upon her garments; if 
this be my experience, it is all Task. Thou, 
Father, knowest what is best for us, far better 
than we know ourselves ; may thy love spare not 
till my soul is purified, and made fit to enter the 
mansions of the redeemed. Grant thy aid, thy 
strength, for with thy blessed presence hard 
things become easy, and bitter, sweet. That 


there are bitter cups known only to the invalid 


is the experience of my life, and the belief is 
confirmed in reading the memoir above alluded 
to. Deep were her trials in her long confine- 
ment and dependence upon others, a feeling 
which meets a response from the depth of my 
soul. This bitter trial is known to no one more 
keenly than to myself, in comparison with this, 
that which is physical sinks into nothing, and 
yet thankfulness fills my heart, that blessings 
are as numerous as they are, having a home 
among those whose love and interest leave un- 
done nothing necessary to my comfort. Be- 
sides I have the care and attention of a dear 
devoted sister, which is a blessing beyond all 
estimation, and one which I feel too great for 
words to describe; hence it is more seldom spo- 
ken of by me than it would be if my heart felt 
less. And, Oh Father! thou only knowest 
how my soul quakes with fear, lest these dear 
and invaluable blessings shall be taken from 
me, and I poor, suffering, dependent one, be left 
to the mercy and charity of strangers. These 
are fears and dreads which will intrude upon 
the mind, when no one has an idea of the kind; 
but Thou knowest it, Oh Father. 

Fourth mo. 6.—My birth day. Fifty-six 
years have I been a sufferer ; no period of my 
life have I known what good health was. A 
sufferer from my cradle, and doubtless will be 
to my grave. For the last twelve years I have 
scarcely left my bed, and for a eleven not at all. 
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No, not for ten minutes at a time, and yet year 
after year I number with the past. Thou 
whose ways are past finding out, and whose wis- 
dom is inscrutable, alone knows why it is so; 
and the fervent breathing of my spirit is for 
help to live unto Thee; then, whether life or 
death, “equal all,” if my soul only dwells in thee; 
be pleased to grant a sufficient portion of thy 
Spirit to enable me to live to thy praise and 
thy glory. As desirable as a release from suf- 
fering would be, I ask it not till thy own time, 
if only patience and strength are given to 
bear as those should who desire to be counted 
worthy to suffer for thy great name. Oh give 
me strength to endure, and if I shrink not, and 
others shall thereby be able to discover the suf- 
ficiency of thy power to sustain under all sorrow 
and suffering, praise and glory shall be given 
thee. 

20.—Another fortnight, and I am still much 
as the last, but if the mind can but attain to 
that which can triumph over all bodily pain, 
then will the acknowledgment be, though to 
finite man thy ways, oh Lord, are inscrutable 
yet are they ever just and true. 

Fifth mo. 6.—We have just had a sweet 
heavenly visit from 8S. H., and D. F. W., who 
truly poured in the oil and the wine ; and never, 
perhaps, did a tried, wounded spirit stand more 
in need of such soothing, healing remedies. 
May I be renewedly strengthened to endure all 
things, and be endued with patience to the end, 
hoping that the many assurances given me may 
not be an illusion that a mansion shall be in 
readiness, where, as our dear friends said, all re- 
membrance of former suffering shall be forgot- 
ten in the fulness of joy of those blissful re- 
gions, where none of the inhabitants can say [ 
am sick. 

Oh! Father, Thou knowest I love thee, and 
to be one of thy humble patient children is the 
highest, strongest wish of my soul! in compari- 
son with Thee what have I, or what is the world, 
and with Thee, how light are afflictions even 
though they are life-long in their duration! 
Make me the least in Thy family, and it is all I 
ask. This Thou knowestis the sincere breathing 
of my spirit now and forever, Amen. 

Eighth mo. 30.—Three months since an 
entry has been made, and in that time many 
trials have been passed through and much suf- 
fering endured, more especially within the past 
month, two severe attacks making recovery 
doubtful, in both of which I wished to see my 
state as it is, trusting no delusive hopes would 
eclipse my condition. May the Revealer of 
secrets bring all hidden things to light is my 
ardent desire. Another close trial in the indis- 
position of my dear sister; at one time my fears 
were most intense, lest that should come upon 
me which I feel would be more than nature, 
unassisted by grace, could endure, that of part- 
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ing with a sister who is to me what no one else 
could be; but He who is matchless in love and 
mercy was pleased to stay the disease, and re- 
store her to usual health. For which, oh dearest 
Father, receive, I pray Thee, my heart’s deepest, 
truest gratitude. Thou knowest Holy One, the 
intensity of my suffering, and Thou alone know- 
est the swelling of the whole soul with thanks- 
giving and praise unto Thee for continuing the 
blessing of so devoted a sister. Thou who seest 
the heart I trust will accept its deep sincerity.” 

The life of our dear friend was continued 
nearly a year after the latest date in her diary. 
With an increase of disease there was a propor- 
tionate inability to use her pen, and we pre- 
sume to this cause may be attributed the dis- 
continuance of the practice. Throughout her 
entire memoranda it is interestipg and instruc- 
tive to observe the care of the writer not to 
ascribe to herself aught that could “exalt the 
creature.’ The records were made at irregular 
intervals, and designed especially for her own 
benefit, with no expectation that they would be 
made public ; but we believe an advantage may 
arise from bringing more fully into view the 
faith and patience of one, who while partaking 
largely of the cup of suffering, felt that no afflic- 
tion for the present is joyous but grievous, yet 
if it worked out for her a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory, in all and through 


> she could adopt the language, “‘ Thy will be 
one.” 


AN APPENDIX TO THE JOURNAL OF GERARD 
T. HOPKINS. 


(Continued from page 102.) 


The following extracts are selected from a 
brief account of the Indian Committee of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, from its appointment in 
1795 to the completion of the journey to Fort 
Wayne, by G. T. Hopkins and George Ellicott, 
in 1804. 

The Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, and, also, 
that of Philadelphia, appear to have directed 
their attention almost simultaneously to an effort 
for the improvement of the Indians, and a com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed in each of 
these Yearly Meetings, in the autumn of 1795, 
to take the subject under care. 

_ “In Baltimore Yearly Meeting, held by ad- 
journments, from the 12th day of the Tenth 
month to the 16th of the same, inclusive, 1795, 
Evan Thomas being clerk, and John Cox assist- 
ant clerk, the exercise with regard to the In- 
dians commenced by a weighty concern being 
Opened, ‘concerning the difficulties and distress 
to which the Indian natives of this land are sub- 
ject; ” and many observations were made on the 
kindness of their ancestors to the white people, 
in the early settlement of this country, exciting 
a deep consideration and enquiry, whether under 
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the influence of that exalted benevolence and 
good will to men, (which our holy profession re- 
quires,) anything remains for us to do to pro- 
mote their welfare, their religious instruction, 
knowledge of agriculture, and the useful me- 
chanic arts. A solemnity and uniting calm 
prevailing over the meeting, ‘ the further consid- 
eration of the subject’ was referred to another 
meeting, when the condition of the ‘ distressed 
{ndian natives’ being again revived, the senti- 
ments of many brethren expressed, and a pre- 
vailing sympathy felt, it appears to be the united 
sense of this meeting, that it be recommended 
to our Quarterly and Monthly Meetings to take 
this concern into serious consideration, and open 
subscriptions among our members for their relief 
and the encouragement of school education, hus- 
bandry, and the mechanic arts, amongst that 
people. As it appears their situation demands 
immediate attention, we hope a spirit of liber- 
ality will be manifested ;* and those who find 
freedom to subscribe, are desired to put their 
contributions into the hands of the following 
Friends,,who are appointed to receive and 
apply t@same, in such manner as will best 
answer the benevolent designs of this meeting, 
carefully guarding against giving offence to gov- 
ernment, viz :— 
John Wilson, 
John M’Kim, 
John Branen, 
Evau Thomas, 
Allan Farquhar, 
John Love, 
Caleb Kirk, 
Jonathan Wright, of 
Monallen, Elias Ellicott, 
Thomas Matthews, Nathan Heald, 
David Greane.” 


The Friends above named composed the first 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for In- 
dian Affairs, and their appointment was wit- 
nessed by “ John Wigam, a minister from North 
Britain, who attended with a certificate from 
Aberdeen Monthly Meeting, dated 17th of 
Fourth month, 1794, and endorsed by the Half- 
year’s Meeting, held at Edinburgh, 28th of 
same month; and, also, a certificate from the 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held in 
London, dated 17th of Fifth month, 1794, all 


Joseph Bond, 
Joseph Beeson, 

John Butcher, 
Benjamin Walker, 
Israel Janney, 

David Branen, 
Gouldsmith Chandlee, 
Moses Dillon, 


* This call of Baltimore Yearly Meeting upon 
its members was promptly met. But the sums of 
money, thus collected, do not appear to have been 
often used to defray the travelling expenses of the 
Friends appointed by the Indian Committee to visit 
the tribes North-west of the river Ohio. Those who 
accepted such commissions prepared their own out- 
fit and defrayed their own charges, except in one, 
two, or at the most, three instances, where such an 
expenditure would have been oppressive to the indi- 
viduals concerned, on which occasions the necessary 
funds were supplied by the committee. 
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expressive of the unity of the Friends of those 
meetings, in his visit to these parts.” 

Deborah Darby and Rebecca Young also 
produced certificates to the Yearly Meeting at 
the same time, both from the “ Monthly Meet- 
ing held at Coalbrookdale, in Shropshire, En- 
gland, dated the 20th of Third month, 1793, 
endorsed by the Yearly Meeting for Wales, held 
at Hermarthan, the 25th of Fourth month, 1793. 
Also certificates from the Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, held in London, the 18th, 
20th, 23d and 29th of Fifth month, 1793.” 
The company and labors of love of these 
Friends from Great Britain, are acknowledged 
to have been satisfactory to Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. | They were partakers with them in 
their exercises for the advancement of truth 
and righteousness, and sympathized in all their 
concerns. 

The first important meeting of the Indian 
Committee was held at Pipe creek, (where the 
Meeting for Sufferings of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing then frequently convened,) the 22d of the 
Fifth month, 1796 ; ten members being present. 
The mecting was opened by the exprition of a 
desire, by one of the committee, that every mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends would be willing 
to give sanction to the benevolent experiment 
recommended by the Yearly Meeting; a senti- 
ment which was united with by all present. 
These good resolutions were much strengthened 
and encouraged by a letter they then opened 
and read, from the Indian Committee of Philadel- 
phia, dated Third month 24th, 1796,+ which 
set forth “that they had addressed their Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings, and, also, particular 
Meetings, on the sufferings of the Indians, and 
had sent them, with the minutes from Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, extracts from divers 
speeches, and letters from Indian Chiefs; all 
tending to spread useful information, and draw 
the attention of our members to the situation 
of these distressed people ;” some of them had 
also visited the President of the United States, 
George Washington, (at the time in Philadel- 
phia,) and acquainted him with the views of our 
religious Society, on behalf of the Indians. They 
had, also, conferred with the Secretary of State, 
who had manifested a desire to co-operate with : 
the Friends, in promoting the interests of the In- 
dians. They had addressed a circular letter “to 
the different tribes of those called the Six Na- 
tions,” representing a desire “ to assist them in 


¢ The records of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 1796, 
contain minutes, almost precisely similar to those 
given above, of the appointment of the Indian Com- 
mittee, and the presence of the Friends from Great 
Britain at the time. 


+ Rebecca Jones, in a letter to a son of Catherine 
Phillips, of England, dated in the autumn of 1795, 
mentions the appointment of the Philadelphia Com- 
mittee for Indian Affairs, 
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attaining a more comfortable, quiet, sapressive of the unity of the Friends of those | attaining a more comfortable, quiet, and peacce peacca- 
ble mode of life,” and expressed an opinion 
that the distresses and difficulties the Indians 
labor under may, ina great degree, be attributed 
to their propensity to the use of spirituous 
liquors, introduced among them by traders and 
evil-minded persons, and suggested a plan by 
which the trade in liquors might be checked in 
part, if not fully. They conclude :—* As, in 
our attention to this concern, anything shall 
arise that may be deemed useful and proper to 
communicate, we mean to impart the same, de- 
siring like care may rest with you, that what 
may occur useful herein may be intimated to 
your loving friends.” 

Addressed to John Brown, Elias Ellicott, 
John M’Kim, and others, Members of the Com. 
mittee of the Nearly Meetiag of Maryland, on 
the Indian Concern, &e. 

Signed by 


John Parrish, 
Henry Drinker, 
Benjamin Sweet, 
Warner Mifflin, John Biddle, 
Thomas Harrison, Joseph Sansom, 

John Elliott. 

Any communication to the Philadelphia Com- 
mittee on Indian Concerus, was to be addressed 
to Thomas Wistar, Clerk of the Committee, who 
had authority to call a meeting of their Sub- 
Committee of fifteen Friends, on “ necessary 
occasions.’ 

The committee remained two days in session 
at Pipe Creek, deliberated on their benevolent 
purposes, addressed a reply to their Friends, 
John Parrish and others, in Philadelphia, 
through Thomas Wistar, and « appointed John 
Brown, Jonathan Wright, Israel Janney, Moses 
Dillon, and Joseph Bond, to pay a visit to the 
Delawares, Shawanese, W yandotts, and other 
nations north-west of the river Ohio, or to such 
parts of them as they shall find freedom; ap- 
probation of the government being first obtain- 
ed.” They also addressed a letter to the In- 
dians to whom they were about to send a mis- 
sion, in which they informed them that the 
Quakers at their general religious council in 
Philadelphia, having agreed to ‘take some of the 
“ Six Nations, who live in the North, by the 
hand, our religious council held last fall in Bal- 
timore were also concerned for your welfare, 
who reside in the West.” 

(To be continued.) 


— tee 


THE POWER OF KIND WORDS. 


William Savery, 
John Hunt, 
Jobn Pierce, 


Kind words do not cost much. They never 
blister the tongue or lips, and we have never 
heard of any mental trouble arising from this 
quarter. ‘Though they do not cost much, yet 
they accomplish much; they help one’s good na- 
ture and good will. Soft words soften our own 
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soul. Angry words are fuel to the flames of, the page, you will naturally conclude that my 


wrath, and make it blaze more fiercely. Kind 
words make other people good-natured. Cold 
words freeze people, and hot words scorch them, 
and bitter words make them bitter, and wrath- 
ful words make them wrathful. 

There is such a rush of all other kinds of 
words in our days, that it seems desirable to give 
kind words a chance among them. There are vain 
words, and spiteful words, and silly words, and 
boisterous words, and warlike words. 

Kind words also produce their own image on 
men’s souls; and a beautiful image it is; they 
soothe, and quiet, and comfort the breast; they 
shame us of sour, morose, unkiné feelings. 

When these suggestions, printed on a slip of 
paper, accidentally came in my way, “ Yes,” 
said I to myself, ‘- though I know not the author 
of them, these are true words about kind words, 
and they cannot be too widely circulated.” 

[have known three words only spoken in a kind 
tone, become the means at once of saving a life 
and of “ saving a soul from death.” In a small 
countrytown in the south of England, there was 
a womam, whose violent temper and tongue, in 
addition to her ill-conduct, had so outraged and 
disgusted all her neighborhood, that at length 
nobody would speak to her. ithout comfort 
or resources within, and thus cut off from all so- 
ciety, she became so miserable, that she deter- 
mined to put an end to her own life, by throw- 
ing herself into a deep part of the river that 
skirted the town. 

As she was going along the bank to do her 
purpose, a Christian minister, who was returning 
from his morning walk, and who knew her only 
by sight, said to her, in a kind tone, “ Good 
morniug, Mary.” 

These three words, kindly uttered, changed 
her purpose. She said within herself, (as she 
afterwards told him,) ‘There is then one who 
will speak kindly to me. I will go home, and 
mend my ways.’ — Moravian. 

+108 


From the Moravian. 


A BEAUTIFUL LETTER. 


The following letter of Daniel Webster is se- 
lected as one of the finest specimens of finished 
composition in the English language. Ist. Asa 


model in epistolary style. 2d. For simplicity. 
3d. For grammatical accuracy. 4th. For beauty 
of thought and expression. 5th. Fo? Saxon 
words and forms of expression, always predomi- 
nant in this standard writer of the English lan- 
guage. 6th. For a religious sentiment per- 
vading a frank expression on common sub- 
jects. ali 
Richmond, Oct. 15, 1850. 5 o’clock A. M. 
My dear Friend :—Whether it be a favor or 
an annoyance, you owe this letter to my early 


rising. From the hour marked at the top of 


companions are not now engaging my attention, 
as we have not calculated on being early travellers 
to-day. 

This city has a pleasant seat. It is high: the 
James river runs below it; and when I went out 
about an hour ago, nothing was heard but the 
roaring of the falls. The air is very tranquil, 
and its temperament mild. It is morning, and 
a morning sweet and refreshing and delightful. 

Every body knows the morning, in its meta- 
phorical sense applied to so many occasions. 
The health and strength and beauty of early 
years lead us to call that period the “morning 
of life.” Of a lovely young woman we say she 
is “ bright as the morning.” 

But the morning itself few people, inhabitants 
of cities, know any thing about. Among all our 
good people, not one in a thousand sees the sun 
rise once in a year. They know nothing of the 
morning: their idea of it is that it is a part of 
the day-which comes after a cup of coffee or a 
piece of toast. With them morning is not a 
new issuing of light, a new bursting forth of the 
sun, a new waking up from a sort of temporary 
death, to behold the works of God, the heaven 
and the earth. It is only a part of the do- 
mestic day, belonging to the reading of news- 
papers, answering notes, sending the children 
to school, and giving orders for dinner. The 
first streak of light, the earliest purpling of the 
Kast, which the lark springs up to greet, and 
the deeper and deeper coloring into orange, and 
red, till at length the glorious sun is seen, ‘“ re- 
gent of day ”’—this they never enjoy, for they 
never see it. 

Beautiful descriptions of morning abound in 
all languages, but they are strongest perhaps in 
the East, where the sun is frequently the cbject 
of worship. King David speaks of taking to 
himself the wings of the morning. This is 
highly poetical and beautiful. The wings of 
the morning are the beams of the rising sun. It 
is said that “the Sun of Righteousness shall 
arise, with healing in his wings,’—a morning 
that shall scatter life, and health, and joy, 
throughout the Universe. Milton has fine 
descriptions of the morning, but not so many 
as Shakspeare, from whose writings pages of 
the most delightful imagery, all founded on the 
glory of the morning, might be filled. 

I never thought Adam had much the advan- 
tage of us for having seen the world when it was 
new. The manifestations of the power of God, 
like his mercies, are new every morning, and 
fresh every moment. We see as fine rising of 
the sun as ever Adam saw; and its risings are 
as much of a miracle now as they ever were in 
his day, and I think a great deal more so; be- 
cause it is now a part of the miracle that for 
thousands and thousands of years he has come 
tu his appointed time, without the variation of 
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the millionth part of a second. Adam could not 
tell how this was. 

I know the morning; I am acquainted with 
it, and I love it. I love it, fresh and sweet as 
it is—a daily new creation breaking forth, and 
calling all that have life, and breath, and being, 
to new adoration, new enjoyment, and new 
gratitude. As ever, your friend, 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO: 3, 1862. 








In our last number we noticed the passage of 
a bill for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, and now have the satisfaction to 
announce that the Senate of the United States, 
have unaminously agreed to confirm the treaty, 
made between Great Britain and the United 
States, (represented by Lord Lyons and Secre- 
tary Seward) for the suppression of the African 
Slave trade. Owing to the refusal of the Ameri- 
can Government to submit to the right of search 
by the cruisers of Great Britain, employed on 
the coast of Africa to suppress the traffic, the 
former treaty was often of little avail. Any 
vessel freighted with a cargo of human beings, 
could raise the American flag, and thus claim 
immunity from search. It is understood the 
new treaty grants the right of search within 
certain limitations, which do not affect the law- 
ful commerce of either nation, and it is hoped 
that this infamous traffic will in future be effect- 
ually suppressed. 





In a former number we expressed a willing- 
ness to publish any items of information of in- 
terest to the Society at large, such as the move- 
ments of Friends travelling with minutes, &c. 
In accordance with this suggestion the follow- 
ing has been sent us. 

John Hunt, of Rancocas, N. J., having a 
minute from Burlington Monthly Meeting, to 
attend the Meetings of Philadelphia and Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meetings, and to hold public 
meetings within their compass, has been at 
the following places since the first of Fourth 
month. 

Third-day 1st, Friends’ meeting house, Me- 
rion. 

Fourth-day 2d, Friends’ meeting house, 
Haverford. 
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Fourth-day 2d, Friends’ meeting house, Rad- 
nor. 

Fifth-day 3d, Friends’ meeting house, Valley. 

Fifth-day 3d, Free Will Baptist meeting 
house, Gulf. 

Sixth-day 4th, Friends’ meeting 
Schuylkill. 

Sixth-day 4th, Menonist meeting house, 
Pheenixville. 

First-day 6th, Friends’ meeting house Read- 
ing. 

First-day 6th, Methodist meeting house, Read- 
ing. 


house, 


The service at all these meetings was accom- 
plished to the relief and peace of his mind. Itis 
eause for thankfulness that the meeting houses 
of the different denominations were so freely open- 
ed, and that many not connected with Friends 
were in attendance. By a number of these, much 
unity was expressed with the Gospel messages 
of our friend. The meeting in Reading, held 
at the Methodist meeting house, was attended 
by about 600 fefons. A large number of these 
were members of the above society, though many 
of different denominations were present. This 
was a deeply interesting occasion, a season of 
great solemnity. The stillness was remarkable. 
A precious sense of the love of Christ seemed to 
pervade the large assembly. After the meeting, 
the Methodist minister, on taking our friend 
by the hand, made the following encouraging 
remark: “I have been long convinced that 
though we see through different mediums, yet 
we see the same thing, and my heart of hearts 
is with youin all you said this afternoon. During 
the time I may remain here you will be wel- 
come to this house.” 





CHAMBERS’ Encyctorepia. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. 


The above is the title of a new work now in 
the course of publication, by Wm. & Robert 
Chambers of London and Edjnburgh, and J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, issued in 
numbers at fifteen cents each ; each number con- 
tains about sixty large octavo pages, illustrated 
by numerous cuts. From the examination we 
have made of the work, in availing ourselves of 
the permission of the publisher, to make extracts 
from it for this paper, we have abundant evi- 
dence of its value and usefulness. 
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In answer to the friend who signs “ Mary,” 
we reply, it is not our custom to engage to pub- 
lish anything we have not previously examined. 


oo 


Disp, on Second-day 22d of 2d mo., 1858, ANNa, 
wife of Thomas Shotwell, and daughter of William 
and Susannah Webster, in the 70th year of her age. 
She was clerk of Junius Monthly Meeting, aged near- 
ly 20 years. 


—, at Skaneatelas, New York, on the 15th of 
Fourth month, 1862, Lyp1a P. Mort, in the 90th year 
of her age, a minister in the Society of Friends for 
more than 50 years. 

She was an example of plainness and simplicity ; 
and the subject of the best education of woman oc- 
cupied much of her time and thoughts. The wrongs 
and injuries of the poor Indian claimed her sympathy 
andcare. For theimbruted slave she was an earnest 
advocate, the latest effort of her pen, only a few 
months since, being an encouragement to those who 
were laboring to effect his emancipation. She bore 
the vicissitudes of her changeful life with an uncom- 
plaining spirit, in the fulness of faith that goodness 
and mercy would continue to fullow her all her days, 
and her end was signally marked with peace. 


—, at his residence near Friendsville, Susque- 
hanna Co, Pa., on 2d day, the 10th ult., CaLeB Car- 
MALT, fortiterly of this city, in the 70th year of his 
age. The deceased became a resident in a newly 
settled country many years ago, and by his integrity, 
intelligence and wide spread philanthropy, won the 
love and respect of a large circle, who had no know- 
ledge whatever of Friends, but in their intercourse 
with him. Yet he never lost sight of the great prin- 
ciples of the Society, nor compromised them; but 
carried their influence through all the daily transac- 
tions of life, and finally closed his long career of use- 
fulness in peace, his fervent and earnest injunction to 
those around him being to “love one another.” His 
sorrowing friends and neighbors assembled to pay 
their last tribute of respect on the 13th of the month, 
and nearly a thousand followed his remains to their 
last resting place in the quiet grave yard by Friends’ 
meeting house. 

—,at Nine Partners, Duchess Co., N. Y., on the 
29th of 3d month, 1862, DanieL, son of Solomon and 
Fanny Howland, deceased, aged 13 years 9 months 
and 7 days. He was patient under extreme suffering 
and resigned to the Lord’s will, saying to his sister, 
the “Lord is good and merciful, and has prepared 
for me a place of rest and peace in Heaven, where I 
hope to meet thee in the Lord’s time.” 

The funeral took place at Friends’ meeting house, 
Nine Partners, at the 11th hour. The meeting was 
solemn and impressive. There was being carried 
into the same house and at the same hour the corpse 
ofa young man, all which seemed to say, “Be ye 
also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, the 
Son of man cometh,” showing that there is no age ex- 
empt from death. * 


—_——__+—»see—- 


THE SWEET TOOTH. 


Throughout the whole of the great class of 
animals headed by man, from the elephant down 
te the shrew mouse, there is one sort of tooth— 
the sweet tooth—common to all. Even the 
canary-bird understands sugar, while as for the 
ants and the flies, they will die for it and in it. 
Whether or not it be distinguishable by the 
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taste, some kind of sugar is known to exist in 
nearly every kind of food taken by animals, be- 
ginning with the mother’s milk, which is always 
sweetened to the particular want of each sort of 
suckling. So great is the enjoyment produced 
by this taste in many animals, that, although 
low in the scale of wit, they soon begin to re- 
cognise and show an affection for any person by 
whom they often have it indulged, and they 
find out with surprising accuracy what they 
must do to get more. It is thus that horses are 
taught to go through many of the wonderful 
performances exhibited at amphitheatres. The 
love of cattle for sweet fodder is most amusing; 
it is hardly possible to keep them out of a field 
in which some of the sweeter varieties of In- 
dian corn or Chinese sugar grass is growing, 
should they have had one taste of its quality ; 
and the use of sweetened food is one of the 
means by which cattle are induced to eat to the 
limits of repletion, in order to produce that 
maximum of fat desired by agricultnral societies. 
Of the delight taken by that eminent mammal— 
man—for sugar, nothing need be said. The 
practice of sweetening food is far more ancient 
than the knowledge of actual sugar. It is al- 
most certain that the Greeks and Romans knew 
sugar only as honey; and, as this had to be em- 
ployed for nearly all sweetening of their food, 
bee-keeping was as great a business then as 
sugar-baking is now.— All the Year Round. 


A Christian will find his parenthesis fur 
prayer even in his busiest hours.— Cecil. 


ser + 
WHY WASHINGTON IRVING DID NOT MARRY. 


It was while engaged in writing his ‘“‘ History 
of New York,” that Irving, then a young man of 
twenty-six, was called to mourn the somewhat 
sudden death of Matilda Hoffman, whom he had 
hoped to call his wife. This young lady was the 
second daughter of Josiah Ogden Hoffman, and 
the sister of those two talented men, Charles 
Fenno Hoffman, the poet, and Ogden Hoffman, 
the eloquent jurist. In her father’s office, Wash- 
ington Irving had essayed to study law, and with 
every prospect, if industrious and studious, of a 
partnership with Mr. Hoffman, as well as a mat- 
rimonial alliance with Matilda. These high 
hopes were disappointed by the decease of the 
young lady on the 26th of April, 1809, in the 
eighteenth year of her age. 

There is a pathos about Irving’s recital of the 
circumstances of her death, and of his own feel- 
ings, that is truly painful and tear-impelling.— 
He says: “ She was taken ill with a cold. No- 
thing was thought of it at first; but she grew 
rapidly worse, and fell into a consumption. I 
cannot tell you what I suffered I saw 
her fade rapidly away; beautiful and more 
beautiful and more angelic to the very last. I 
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ften by her bedside ; and in her wandering 
stage of mind she would talk to me with a sweet, 
natural, and affecting eloquence, that was over- 
powering. I saw more of the beauty of her 
mind in that delirious state than I had ever 
known before. Her malady was rapid in its 
career, and hurried her off intwo months. Her 
dying struggles were painful and protracted. 
For three days and nights I did not leave the 
house, and scarcely slept. I was by her when 
she died; all the family were assembled round 
her, some praying, others weeping, for she was 
adored by them all. I was the last one she 
looked upon. . . I cannot tell you what a horrid 
state of mind I was in foralongtime. I seemed 
to care for nothing ; the world was a blank to 
me. I abandoned all thoughts of the law. I 
went into the country, but could not bear soli- 
tude, yet could not enjoy society. There was a 
dismal horror continually fh: my mind, that 
made me fear to be alone. I had often to get 
up in the night and seek thetbedroom of my 
brother, as if the having a human being by me 
would relieve me from the frightful gloom of my 
own thoughts. 


“* Months elapsed before my mind would re- 
sume any tone; but the despondency I had suf- 
fered for a long time in the course of this at- 
tachment, and the anguish that attended its 
catastrophe, seemed to give a turn to my whole 
character, and throw some clouds into my dis- 


position, which have ever since hung about 
it. ; ; ‘ . I seemed 
to drift about without aim or object, at the 
mercy of every breeze ; my heart wanted anchor- 
age. I was naturally susceptible, and tried to 
form other attachments, but my heart would not 
hold on; it would continually recur to what it 
had lost; and whenever there was a pause in 
the hurry of novelty and excitement, [ would 
sink into dismal dejection. For years I 
could not talk on the subject of this hopeless 
regret; I could not even mention her name, but 
her image was continually before me, and *I 
dreamt of her incessantly.” 

Such was the language in which Irving poured 
forth his sorrows and sad memories, in a letter 
written many years ago to a lady who wondered 
at his celibacy and expressed the wish to know 
why he had never married. Thirty years after 
her death, Irving was visiting Mr. Hoffman, and 
a granddaughter in drawing out some sheets of 
music to be performed upon the piano, accident- 
ally brought with them a piece of embroidery, 
which dropped upon the floor. ‘‘ Washington,” 
said Mr. Hoffman, ¢ this is a piece of poor Ma- 
tilda’s workmanship.” His biographer des- 
ciibes the effect aselectric. “ He had been con- 
versing in the sprightliest mood before,”’ says 
Pierre M. Irving, “ and he sunk at once into 
utter silence, and in a few moments got up and 
. left the house.” —Boston Post. 
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DEATH-WATCH. 


Death-watch, a ticking sound produced by 
certain insects, inmates of human dwellings, and 
which being most readily heard in that stillness 
which attends times of sickness and anxiety, has 
become associated with superstitious notions and 
fears, being regarded as indicative of an ap- 
proaching death in a house. The most common 
form of this very prevalent superstition is the 
belief, that when the D. is heard, some member 
of the household will die within twelve months, 
The tickings of the D. were formerly attributed 
to species of wood-louse and of spider, and it is 
probable that they are not all produced by insects 
of the same kind; but the most common D. of 
Britain is a species of Borer (q. v.}, (Anobium 
tesselatum). It is of a dusky or grayish-brown 
color, and about a quarter of an inch in length. 
It is generally in the latter part of spring that 
its noise is heard, from seven to ten or eleven 
distinct ticks being given in pretty rapid sue- 
cession, and this being repeated at uncertain 
intervals. The noise exactly resembles that made 
by beating with the nail upon a table ; 


A 
Death-watch magnified : 


A, Anobium Tesselatum; B, Anobium Striatum; C, Anobium 
Pertinax. 


this is done, the insect is not unfrequently in- 
duced to reply to it. It is the perfect insect, 
not the larva, which produces this sound. It 
seems, indeed, to be a call by which the sexes 
are attracted to each other, and is produced by 
the insect’s beating upon some hard substance 
with its head, in doing which, it raises itself 
upon its hind-legs, and with the body somewhat 
inclined, beats its head with -great force and 
agility against the substance on which it stands. 
One of them was seen by Mr. Stackhouse thus 
to beat upon a sedge-bottomed chair, with such 
force that its strokes made little indentations in 
the outer court of .the sedge.—Chambers’ Eu 
cyclopedia. 
sissies 
From the N. Y. Tribune. 
THE MISSIONS TO PORT ROYAL. 
~ Port Royal, April 18, 1862. 

It was quite natural that there should have 
been conflicting opinions and reports about the 
experiment going on in the Sea Islands of 
South Carolina, but no unprejudiced person can 
see it without wishing it success. In this Dis- 
trict the proportion of slave population was one 
of the largest in the country, being more than 
eighty per cent. Here dwelt some of the most 
influential inhabitants. After the battle of 
Port Royal they all fled and left their planta- 
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tions and town mansions to us, with many of| At this time the work of the cotton ageals 


their slaves, and much cotton and other produce. 
A just government would not leave a poor and 
loyal people like these without protection, and 
ours was peculiarly bound to give it, because it 
had taken possession of the estates, with their 
stock and produce, leaving the negroes without 
anything. And it acted accordingly. While 
it undertook to collect the cotton on the planta- 
tions, it gave its sanction to measures for the 
relief of the negroes. The first was a commer- 
cial operation, and the last mainly one of benevo- 
lence. If at this moment some comprehensive 
genius had been found to take direction of the 
whole, and, like Toussaint of Hayti, establish 
order and industry everywhere, all would have 
been well; but in Hayti, other chiefs preceded 
the Man for the Place, and here confusion fol- 
lowed haste. The army took from the plantations 
the mules, wanted for plowing; the rails pre- 
pared for fencing, and the corn, poultry, and pigs. 

Cotton agents came next, intent on gathering 
cotton, as much and as cheaply as possible. 
Then the Government was recommended to 
lease oufthe plantations to such persons as 
would take and work them; which, for obvious 
reasons, would have operated disastrously to the 
poor negroes, whose labor was relied on to make 
it profitable. But this was opposed by others 


who desired the welfare of the blacks, and who 


came down in time to see what was the state of 
affairs. They laid this before the Government, 
which determined not to lease the lands, but to 
sanction associations at the North to organize 
the labor of the Freedmen on the plantations, 
and gather from the charitable, clothing, &e., for 
their immediate relief. For the Superinten- 
dents and Teachers commissioned by these, the 
Government would provide transportation and 
rations. Everything else must come from the 
contributions of friends of the movement at the 
North. ; 

The cotton agents soon found that the army 
had taken much they needed, and the special 
agent of the Treasury Department for the 
Freedmen found that some things necessary for 
him were wanted by the cotton agents. Some 
jarring was the consequence, and this, with the 
very common differences of opinion and expres- 
sion about slavery and the negro, has given rise 
to the reports seen at the North about the “ In- 
discretion of the Port Royal missionaries,” the 
“ Failure of their enterprise,” the “ Falling out 
of the Boston and New York delegations,” &c., 
the foundation for which is so utterly wanting 
in truth, that it seems to one who has investi- 
gated the matter puerile to enter upon the refw- 
tation of them. The enterprise has proved toa 
very remarkable degree successful, and the 
body of superintendents and teachers to a very 
remarkable degree fitted for their work, and 
there is no difference in their councils. 


in gathering and shipping the cotton of the last 
year’s growth is nearly completed. Much of 
the cotton has gone North, and some remains to: 
be sent. > 

Under Mr. Pierce, the special agent for the 
Freedmen, much land has been planted with 
cotton as well as corn, although it was reported 
at the North a month ago to be too late for cot- 
ton planting. That was a mistake, the planting 
season lasting till the middle of May. The 
want of mules has been sorely felt, but a ship- 
ment of ninety was received yesterday, and they 
will be used under stringent regulations solely 
for the purpose of cultivating the planta- 
tions. 

The negroes seem a people made for such a 
transition as this now going on. They are 
generally docile and respectful and willing to 
work. Kind treatment is doing for them what 
it will hardly ever fail to do with the poor, 
winning their confidence and increasing their 
worth. Some deny this, and assert with bitter- 
ness that they become lazy and indolent, but a 
little attention will discover that such expres- 
sions flow more from prejudice than from ex- 
perience or observation, these proving in many 
such cases to be wholly wanting. The blacks 
are intensely conscious of the difference be- 
tween slavery and freedom, and cherish the 
fondest hopes that they have parted with slavery 
forever. 

The testimony of men having the best oppor- 
tunity of learning the facts, is favorable to the 
negro. Col. Shaffer, the new Quartermaster at 
Hilton Head, found our soldiers employed in 
earth-works, and other labor, while more than 
500 negroes had little to do, and he at once 
drew off the former and put the latter in their 
place, and he is well satisfied with their dispo- 
sition and their work. Mr. Lee, who, under 
the Quartermaster, superintends them, and 
whose good sense strikingly appears in conver- 
sation with him, considers them very fair work- 
people—as good as the average—in short, 
having a good deal of human nature about 
them. Mr. Pierce makes a similar report. 
And it is to be remembered that these poor 
people have, for generations, been used as mere 
cattle, and often treated with extreme severity, 
so that it would be no strange thing if they 
really were as worthless as some assert, having 
been deprived of those incentives which most 
improve the character. There are two negro 
pilots at Hilton Head, of whom Mr. Lee says 
that they are skilful and faithful. No vessel 
has grounded in their charge, and he'would 
trust them with any treasure. One of them is 
a tall, very black man, about thirty-six years.of 
age, and wearing the dark Navy blue, for he has 
been taken into the naval service. He told the 
writer something of his history. He had 
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within three years learned to read, getting 
some boys to teach him first some syllables, and 
afterwards getting along by himself, much as 
Frederick Douglas tells us that he did. He 
pulled out a hymn-book, and opening where it 
was folded down and worn, he read in it easily. 
Being turned to another place that looked fresh 
and unused, he had more difficulty, but soon 
went on there, too, very well. Through all the 
service of his master his wages had been a peck 
of corn a week, with sometimes a little bacon, 
and one pair of shoes and six yards of negro cloth 
a year, and no more. His master had carried off 
his wife and four children, he escaping. He 
said his master was a religious man, but had 
been very hard to him; that he himself was a 
religious man, and did not wish his master any 
harm, but prayed for him. He said he felt very 
bad at losing his wife and children, but knew 
that his Lord reigned above, and would make it 
all right. In answer to a question as to the re- 
turn of the slave-masters, he answered with 
great earnestness of voice and gesture, hoping 
that they might never come back, never. 

The children on the plantations are as happy 
scholars as ever were seen. They are eager to 
learn, and some advance with rapidity. A group 
of them gathered about the “quarters,” were 
asked who their teacher was, and as their eyes 
glistened and their white teeth appeared, and 
each seemed anxious to answer, the eye of the 
inquirer rested upon one of them who almost 
danced as he cried out, “ Miss Nelly, Sir!” 
And Christian people of the North have reason 
to be glad that so many excellent people have 

.  condescended to these of low estate, and are so 
willing and so able to do them good. Some in- 
struction is given to adults as well as children, 
and their progress is encouraging. 

The superintendents who have been sent out 
by the Relief Associations are scattered over the 
plantations from the sea-side to our interior mili- 
tary lines, one of them sometimes taking charge 
of several plantations. The allotted task of the 
laborers is generally finished in half a day, 
leaving the rest for work on their own patches. 
It is said that they sometimes show more alac- 
rity for the latter than the former, and this is 
not without reason. It has so happened that 
they have not been paid for their work as they 
ought to have been. They were to be paid for 
picking cotton what would have given them 
from ten to twenty-five cents a day, and they 
were to receive wages for planting. But toa 
great extent the wages are unpaid, and as their 
masters fled without giving the annual allow- 
ance of clothing, they are in want, and hope de- 
ferred has bred suspicion that payment will 
never come. This evil ought to be remedied 
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cotton-picking, goods instead of money, and at 
prices little corresponding with their rate of 
wages ; as, very common calico 25 cents a yard; 
molasses, $1 a gallon ; brown sugar, 20 cts. ; ham, 


2U cts. a pound, Xe. 
The people are fully aware that they are 
under law, and in cases of discipline they are 


submissive to authority. A man who had ill- 


treated his wife was brought ten miles, part of 
the way by night, by a Superintendent, a son of 
one of the finest scholars in the land, who left 
the advantages of home to help on these plan- 
tations, and the culprit, on his way to imprison- 
ment yielded implicitly to his superior. And 
no one who visits the plantation and sees these 
laborers can doubt that their removal would be 
injurious to both. Nothing but prejudice can 
account for the idea that.the negroes, as slaves, 
do very well here, but as free must be colonized 
somewhere else ; as if gross ignorance, the lash, 
and brutal treatment comported with the fit ser- 
vice of human beings anywhere. They are 
used to the climate, have an ample field of labor, 
can easily support themselves, -and ae easily 
governed. 

A more loyal people never lived. And there 
are fine examples of heroism on the part of some 
of these slaves, in making their way from the 
main to these islands, with companies of their 
fellows in charge, in hope of freedom. A 
man lies ill at the “Quarters” in Beaufort, 
who for several months was traversing swamps 
and woods, and crossing streams to reach it, 
with twelve others, whom he brought in, ex- 
posed to much peril and hardship, and tasking 
every faculty. He was successful, but probably 
has sacrificed his own life by his labors and ex- 
posure. 

There is still great want of clothing, many of 
the poor people being almost without it. The 
laborers employed by the Government, and who 
are regularly paid, have been allowed to pur- 
chase, at low prices, some of the clothing sent 
out for distribution, and have thus been shielded 
from the exorbitant demands of traders, while 
money is used to supply the wants of others who 
are less fortunate. 

sonconsenstilifteenis 


LINES TO A CHILD ON HIS VOYAGE TO FRANCE 
TO MEET HIS FATHER. 


Lo! how impatiently upon the tide 

The proud ship tosses, eager to be free ; 

Her flag streams wildly, and her fluttering sails 
Pant to be on their flight. A few hours more 
And she will move in stately grandeur on; 
Cleaving her path majestic through the flood, 
As if she were a goddess of the deep. 

Oh! "tis a thought sublime that man can force 
A path upon the waste—can find a way 


| Where all is trackless, and compel the winds, 


. S . . _ | Those freest agents of Almighty power, 
without a. Humanity and good policy re- . To lend their untamed wings and bear him on 
quire it. Itisto be regretted that, to some €X- To distant climes. Thou, William, still art young, 
tent, these poor people have received for their And dost not see the wonder. Thou wilt tread 
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The buoyant deck and look upon the flood 
Unconscious of the high sublimity 

As 't were a common thing, thy soul unawed, 
Thy childish sports unchecked, while thinking man 
Shrinks back into himself, himself so mean 
'Mid things so vast, and wrapt in deepest awe 
Bends to the might of that mysterious Power 
Who holds the waters in his hand, and guides 
The ungovernable winds. .’T is not in man 

To look unmoved upon that heaving waste 
Which, from horizon to horizon spread, 

Meets the o’er-arching heavens on every side, 
Blending their hues in distant faintness there. 
‘Tis wonderful ; and yet, my boy, just such is life. 
Life is a sea as fathomless, 

As wide and terrible, and sometimes 

As calm and beautiful. The light of Heaven 
Smiles on it, and ’tis decked with every hue 
Of glory and of joy ; anon, dark clouds arise, 
Contending winds of life go forth, 

And hope sits weeping o’er a general wreck. 


And thou mayst sail upon the sea a long 
Eventful voyage. The wise may suffer wreck, 
The foolish must. Oh, then, be early wise. 
Learn from the mariner his skilful art, 

To ride upon the waves and catch the breeze 
And dare the threatening storm, and trace a path 
Unerringly secure. Oh, learn from him 

To station quick-eyed Prudence at the helm, 
To guard thyself from passion’s sudden blasts, 
And make Religion thy magnetic guide, 
Which, though it trembles as it lowly lies, 
Points to the light that changes not in Heaven. 


Farewell! Heaven smile propitious on thy course, 
And favoring breezes waft thee to the arms 

Ot love paternal. Yes, and more than this, 

Blest be thy passage o’er the changing sea 

Of life; the clouds be few that intercept 

The light of joy, the waves roll gently on 

Beneath thy bark of hope, and bear thee safe 

To meet in peace thine other Father, God. 


Se Oe 


THE LIFE-CLOCK. 


There is a little mystic clock, 
No human eye hath seen, 

That beateth on—and beateth on, 
From morning until e’en. 





And when the soul is wrapped in sleep, 
All silent and alone, 

It ticks, and ticks the livelong night, 
And never runneth down. 


Oh! wondrous is that work of art, 
Which knells the passing hour ; 

But art ne’er formed nor mind conceived, 
The life-clock’s magic power. 


Nor set in gold nordecked with gems, 
By wealth and pride possessed ; 

But rich or poor, or high or low, 
Each hears it in his breast. 


When life’s deep stream, ’mid budding flowers, 
All still and softly glides, 

Like the wavelet’s step, with a gentle beat, 
It warns of passing tides. 


When threat’ning darkness gathers o’er, 
And hope’s bright visions flee, 

Like the sullen strokes of the muffled oar, 
It beateth heavily. 


When passion nerves the warrior’s arm 
For deeds of hate and wrong, 

Though heeded not the fearful sound, 
The knell is deepgnd strong. 


When eyes to eyes are gazing soft, 
And tender words are spoken, 

Then fast and wild it rattles on, 
As if with love ’t were broken. 


Such is the clock that measures life, 
Of flesh and spirit blended ; 
And thus ’t will run within the breast, 
Till that strange life is ended. 
—From the German. 


——__ +~ow- 
PHILADELPHIA BUTTER. 


“ Philadelphia has long 
been celebrated for the 
excellency of its butter. 
By some its superiority is 
attributed to the pecu- 
liar natural grasses which 
abound in our pastures. 
By others it is placed to 
the credit of the water of 
our springs, but after all 
the argument which has 
been wasted upon the sub- 
ject, the matter resolves 
itself to the simple process 
of making, or manufac- 
turing. For many years, 
the principal butter ma- 
kers in the vicinity of Philadelphia were Quakers, 
whose mateeiiad precision, and unimpeachable 
neatness are proverbial. Butter making, to have 
the article in perfection, requires both these quali- 
fications, hence the superior excellence of the 
butter produced by them. By degrees the secret 
of making good butter becomes known, and as 
the superb butter produced by the Quaker farm- 
ers, commanded a more ready sale, at nearly 
double that of inferior quality, the general char- 
acter of the butter sent to market improved, 
and continued improving, until it has attained 
a celebrity, which is almost world-wide. We 
think we would be safe in asserting, that we 
could travel blind-fold for a twelvemonth over 
the different parts of our country, and be able 
to tell our proximity to Philadelphia, by the taste 
of the butter alone. 

While our dairymen thus are, as a general, 
thing, justly celebrated for the butter they 
make, there are many exceptions, and for the 
benefit of such we publish the annexed article 
on the subject, by a Philadelphia butter maker.” 


Philada., Tenth mo. 21st., 1861. 
The process.—After the milk is drawn from 
the cows it should be strained into pans prop- 
erly arranged on a bench for the purpose, with 
a small quantity of fresh sour milk in each one, 
to hasten the raising of the cream, which should 
on all occasions be taken off from thirty to 
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thirty-six hours after being milked, it being 
found that by standing longer in a large dairy, 
more is lost by deteriorating the quality of the 
butter than is gained in Quantity. When the 
cream is skimmed off the milk into a large 
cream-pot, it should be put in the butter hole 
in the spring, and let stand one day, and then 
skimmed off, so as to remove any sour milk that 
may have settled from it to the bottom of the 
pot, and should be subsequently stirred every 
day until churned, to prevent rancidity from 
taking place on the top of the cream by too long 
standing, which is the main cause of all the 
strong butter that is made. The cream should 
be churned twice in the week during the sum- 
mer months, and all the year where there is 
a sufficient quantity to warrant it. The tem- 
perature of the cream and churn should be 
about sixty-two degrees, so as to warrant the 
butter to come right, and in the proper length 
of time, which should be about thirty minutes. 
There is as much danger in having the butter 
come soft by overchurning as by the atmosphere 
being too hot. In order to regulate the tem- 
perature of the cream in the fall, winter and 
spring, it should be set in atub of hot water 
until it comes to the temperature above desig- 
nated—the butter broken in the churn to the 
size of peas and chestnuts. The buttermilk 
should be drawn off through a fine hair seive 
from the vent of the churn, which should be 
about an inch hole. A sufficient quantity of 
‘spring water should then be put in, and a few 
revolutions of the churn, when it should be 
drawn off, and then another quantity of spring | 
water put im and tumbled in the churn until | 
gathered into a mass. The water should all 
then be drawn off, and the butter cut into 
cracks, as it lies in the churn, to receive the 
salt, which should be a pint for fifty pounds, 
regulating below that, or above that, accordin 
to the quantity churned. The butter should 
then be tumbled in the churn until the salt is 
mixed with it, and it will then do to take out 
in ten or fifteen pounds, and lump into pounds, 
ready for sponging, which should be done by 
having a sponge of proper size enclosed in a 
linen cloth and passed over the lump, by pres- 
sure, to absorb the brine and moisture it con- 
tains, which should then be weighed and printed 
if intended for the market. The sponge should 
be frequently squeezed out of cold water aggiry 
as possible, during the sponging and weighing 
of fifty or one hundred pounds. 


Remarks.—The butter maker yl see the 
advantage of this mode of salting and working 
butter over any other mode, and particularly 
of the lever or worker, as it is called, from the 
fact that less of it is exposed to a warm atmos- 
phere at a time, as it must necessarily be where 
fifty or one hundred pounds are operated upon 
on a broad surface, making the butter soft and 
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oily, which is detrimental to its quality, how- 
ever carefully attended to from the time the 
milk is taken from the cows. The above plan 
was perfected by experiment by me, and carried 
out for a succession of years, as thou knowest, 
with a success as to quality and sale of my but- 
ter not surpassed by any one at the time I was 
operating. Respectfully, &c., « 
H. Eacuus. 


THE EARTHQUAKE LAST YEAR. 


On the evening of Wednesday, 20th of March, 
1861, the town of Mendoza lay calmly, quietly, 
subsiding into the night, as she had done every 
evening for more than two centuries past. The 
sun had long since sunk behind the Andes, whose 
lofty snow-clad peaks no longer reflected his de- 
clining rays. It was nearly twenty minutes 
past eight, vespers were just over, and the 
churches poured forth their throng of worship- 
pers into the streets. Mendoza never wasa 
busy city in the European or Buenos Ayrean 
sense of the word, though she was the emporium 
of all the trade between Chili and the Argen- 
tine provinces, and now that the work of the 
day was over, it was hardly possible to imagine 
amore perfect calm in any hive of men. A few 
of the shopkeepers only were still occupied, es- 
pecially those in the Arcade of Soto Mayor, 
where the brilliant paraffin lamps attracted 
crowds of ladies to make purchzses in prepara- 
tion for the Holy Week, then close at hand 
The saloons of the Progress Club were crowded 
with young men, the elite of the city. The 
cafes were full, their billiard tables all occupied, 
and their patios (or central courtyards of the 
houses) crowded with citizens taking their eve- 
ning cup of coffee, and smoking their evening 
cigar. The horses on the cab-stand in the plaza 
lazily dropped their heads, knowing their days’ 
work to be nearly over. And over all the moon, 
then entering her second quarter, cast long 
shadows over the streets, and silvered all the 
tewers and the domes. 

Twenty minutes past eight. There seems to 
be a loud rumbling as of a heavy cart over a 
stony pavement. Few heed it, few even hear 
it; but some Chilians, men*from the land of 
earthquakes, who are sensitive to the least warn- 
ing, shout “ An earthq ! an earthquake !” 
as they rush to the centrésif the patios and the 
street corners. They scarcely get to a safe dis- 
tance from the walls about them, when with a 
terrible roar the earth heaves—once, twice, three 
times—and Mendoza is not. Where Mendoza 
had been, lies a sepulchre of ruins: not a cry, 
not a wail breaks theWontinued stillness of the 
moonlit night; every voice is hushed in terror 
or in death. Fourteen thousand people lie un- 
der the mound of ruined brickwork, dead, dy- 
ing, or grievously hurt. The shocks continue 
at intervals throughout the night, and throngh- 
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out the next day, and the next, and for a month 
and more; but they can dono more harm. That 
first awful space of ten seconds sufficed for per- 
fect ruin; nothing was left standing, not a house, 
not a wall, not even a stone fence, for twenty 
leagues about the city. Men standing in open 
spaces, at street junctions, in large patios, in the 
plaza, or on the alameda, are thrown down, and 
many even there are buried in the ruins of their 
houses. Those who escape, struck dumb and 
paralysed with terror, remain where they stood 
as the town fell and quake with dread. Horses 
and oxen that were grazing in the fields being 
thrown down, dare not rise again for days, till 
custom gives them courage, and they are driven 
by hunger to their pasture. The earth in many 
places opens huge gulfs, wherein walls, parts of 
houses, wretched men also, are swallowed up. 
The canals are drained, the courses of the rivers 
altered, and lakes and springs rise in the most 
unaccustomed places. 

When after the first shocks the few survivors 
muster courage to look about them, they pick 
their way by moonlight over masses of fallen 
brickwork guided by the moan of pain which 
now first]€¥gins to proclaim some living sufferer 
below. Here is an immense pile of rubbish 
where the principal street ran by the Church of 
Santo Domingo. That chief building has fallen 


outwards, and hundreds of worshippers who had 


but just risen from prayer, kneeling on the 
marble pavement under the dome, are there 
killed—crushed and buried beneath the great 
walls. 

The dealer, thrown out into the street from 
his own doorstep, finds speedy death under the 
fall of his own house. His wife, perhaps cross- 
ing the patio, is thrown down, but escapes with 
afew bruises. Her children were all within; 
she is alone in the world, childless and a widow. 

The governor escapes almost by a miracle ; 
he steps into the patio to bow, out an evening 
visitor, his house tumbles behind him and the 
visitor is buried in the doorway, but the host 
escapes, so stupified, that fot days he can do 
nothing. More active men algo escape, and as 
soon as the first,shock of terror.is past, their ac- 
tive energies S@g@%hem,to the tescue of those 
who may yet be Sayed... Thus many, cowering 
down im angles: orners formed by beams 
rating pn ruine Ils and bridging over a 
space beneath, are “dragged up again to life. 
Some are unhurt, most are severely bruised, and 
many have broken bones. Quickly from deep 
down under the brickwork, thje wounded and 
dying are dragged out by scores and by hun- 
dreds, and are laid under the shady trees in the 
plaza and in the alameda, till the broad prome- 
nade, the pride and the breathing place of the 
city, becomes one.Wast’open-air hospital. And 
noygas the moon sets, at midnight, come troops 
of MPuntry people from the suburbs. To help 
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in the work of mercy? No. They pass on, heed- 
less of the ery for succor from the wounded and 
dying at their feet; they come to tear up the 
ruins with spades and with crowbars, intent only 
on plunder. They dig down into what an hour 
or two before were shops and stores, they break 
open the tills and the iron chests in which the 
money was kept. They dig down into what 
were saloons and luxuriously furnished boudoirs, 
and are away again to their low wooden huts in 
the suburbs, that had stood the earthquake 
shock, laden with plunder in money, gilded or- 
naments, jewelry, and rich clothing. These 
hidden, again they grope their way back through 
the thick darkness to renew their heartless task. 
A glare now breaks upon the darkness. Where 
the Arcade staod, the rich shops of the city, and 
the boasted Club-house, paraffin oil was burnt 
in abundance. The lamps were all smashed in 
the ruin, but the burning wicks took the fire 
down with them. French silks, Manchester 
cotton, Yorkshire woollens, and rich carpets, 
soaked in the spilt oil, become as tinder, and the 
fire creeps along, now smouldering for a space, 
now leaping up into flame as it finds a vent into 
the upper air, till at length it bursts forth in a 
general conflagration. Woe to those buried 
alive under these ruins, for on comes the re- 
morseless fire, and there are none to stay its 
course. What the earthquake has left the fire 
will destroy, and nothing shall be left of the old 
city but cinders and heaps of broken brickwork. 
Will they not help now, these savages from the 
suburbs? Yes, they will help, if they are paid 
for it. 

“‘ Help me out,” cried a man who had nothing 
but his head left visible. 

“ What will you give us?” said they. 

“Two dollars, which is all I have with me.” 

‘Give us six, and we will get you out.” 

“T have not so much,” said the poor fellow. 

“Then you may stay where you are,” and 
they pointed mockingly to the flames rapidly 
approaching. The fire rolled on and on and over 
him, and when it had passed it left only undis- 
tinguishable ashes. 

Nine of one family were burned to death for 
want of aid to get them out; they were all in 
one room, and the roof so fell that they were 
protected, but without means of egress, until the 
ruins were removed. Their brother was em- 
bedded near them, where he could converse 
with them, and also speak to those passing near, 
to whom he appealed for assistanve. At last 
somebody got him out. Then he began to re- 
lieve his family, but before he could do so effectu- 
ally, the flames reached the place from a fire 
raging on both sides. He remained until he 
was seriously burnt, encouraging his family with 
hopes, and calling for assistance, but none came. 
He was at last obliged to leave the spot, and at 
that moment he could distinctly hear them 
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praying. I saw the remains of this family when ITEMS. 
they were clearing away the rubbish. Nothing EvaporaTion.—Perhaps no more striking illustra- 
was left but a large mass of charred bones. tion can be given of the extent of this process, which 
The dead and those who were maimed and} 8 constantly going on, and which is so essential to 
: . - | animal and vegetable life, by the dews and rains 
could offer no resistance, were robbed of their] \hich return to the earth. than is furnished by the 
clothes and left naked. Many people were got} Mediterranean. The Nile. the Po, the Rhone, the 
out alive several days afterwards. One man | Ebro, the Danube, the Dnieper and the Don, and 
was found alive after being sixteen days under | many smaller rivers empty themselves into the Medi- 
the ruins; he died three days after his rescue. canatia © rar tenes tee oe = 
Dr. Blancas, who was despatched by the gov- notwithstanding this great and regular influx of 
ernment of Buenos Ayres immediately on re- | water, this sea not only docs not increase in size, but 
ceipt of intelligence of the catastrophe, with | a constant current sets in from the Atlantic throigh 
succors for the survivors, thus writes to General - straits i ae ieee ee — — 
. 6 sie son F 
Mitre, the Greta; under date the 25th April “pu sont dha naturel evaporation from the surface of the 
“It is impossible to paint to your excellency Medit:rranean is more than sufficient to dissipate 
the picture of desolation presented by this un-| aji the water thrown into it from a vast tract of Eu- 
happy capital. At a distance of forty-two] rope and Africa.”—Vol. I. p. 251.—Turner's Sucred 
leagues, on entering the province, the traveller | History. 
first sees the ravages of the earthquake of the} T® Doomspay Boox.—A literal translation of 
20th of March—fractured walls and fallen ran-| William the Conqueror’s “ Doomsday Book” is in 
. the press in England. A fac-simile of this curious 
chos. As he approaches the fallen city, these} cord was published by the Government in 1783 
ravages become more notable, until for a radius | with types cast for the purpose, ten years being re- 
of twenty leagues round not a house is to be | quired for its publication. But as the Latin in which 
found, not a fence remains standing, one small] | it is written is much abbreviated and otherwise 
hermitage, situated in the northern part of the difficult to decipher, the translation will eagerly 
se 7 sought after. It will be published in rto. A 
district, known as Guamayen, alone excepted. copy of the edition of 1783 is in the library of Brown 
The beauteous city of Mendoza, surrounded by | University, Providence, R. I., but few persons like to 
pleasant alamedas and water-courses, presents a| puzzle over its quaint characters. aut 
most moving spectacle. that of an immense heap The Doomsday book isa full and complete statistical 
of ruins under which lie buried more than ten enti Se gree hae: en the y xi eee — 
thousand victims, crushed, suffocated, or burnt onuine af bis ins seen, tamed ni ie the 
on that dreadful night. To the shock followed | exact quantity of land in his newly-acquired domin- 
the fire, and to this the plunder by the mob; | ions, how it was held, and what were its tenantry. 
who, by reason of the nature of their dwellings, For this purpose he sent his officers all over England 
eseaped without injury. More than two thou |, *eevtata te quantity of land in erery shite, bow 
sand wounded were dug out from under the} what property every inhabitant possesed in cattle, 
ruins, of whom a great part are since dead ;| pigs, e'c., and their value; the amount of wood, pas- 
there are, perhaps, not two hundred persons in| ture and meadow land, fish ponds, mills, and their 
Mendoza who did not spend some hours or days value. Of all these there was ordered a threefold 
beneath the ruins. The tales that are told are roger 5. Ae ene ee ee 
horrible. The inhabitants are at present living | $s. it, See ee Ee 
under the trees, in tents, or in ae The shocks sh oa a mae a ne A we song iaie ait 
5, ’ S. 5 “KS | show how orou y e work was aone. naeed,! 
yet continue daily. The great earthquake of | appears to be - eeagleve as the agricultural and 
the 20th of March came from the north-west, | 8t#tistical survey of the present time. 
and took a straight course of twenty leagues, 
terminating at the city of Mendoza, which 
stretched almost due north and south. It was 
of an undulating character, and from the explo- 
rations made by the English geologist, Mr. 
Forbes, it seems that there has been no volcanic 
eruption, but an ejection of a great quantity of 
gases along the Sierra, and near to the place 
called Uspallata, where there are great gulfs in 
the earth, and large masses of rock have been 
torn from their base. In some of these wide, 
deep gulfs, which may be seen in several parts, 
a dark-looking water flows, and in one of them 
a sort of lake has been formed, more than three 
hundred metres long by fifty wide.” 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firovur aNnp Meat.—The flour 
but the receipts are light, an ‘ders manifest no 
disposition to accept lower q Small sales 
to the retailers and bakers w the range of $5 00 
a $6 50 for common and fa lots. Rye Flour is 
scarce, and is selling at $3 37 a $350. Corn Meal 
is nominal, at $2 65 a 2 70, witheut sales. 

Grain.—Sales of good and prime Pennsylvania 
Wheat at$l 20a $1! 27 per bushel. White ranges 
from $1 35 to 1 45. Rye is in fair request, at 71 a 72 
cents. Corn is in limited supply—yellow, afloat, at 
55 cents, and inferior at 54 cts. Oats—Sales of 
Pennsylvania at 38 cents per busbel. No sales of 
Barley or Malt. 

Szrps.—Cloverseed is selling at $4 50 a $4 75 per 
641bs. Small sales of Timothy at $1 87 a $2. Flax- 
seed comes along slowly, and commands $2 104 
2 15 per bushel. ’ 







Live down calumny ; the best reply to slan- 
derous reports is a good life. 


